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Parliament to set on foot the necessary machinery. That
Lord Grey was wise in seeking to avert the evils which
undoubtedly resulted from a divided Australia, must be
freely admitted. At the same time, in seeking to decide
a question which mainly affected the Australian Colonies
themselves by the external authority of the British Parlia-
ment, he was in fact injuring the cause he had at heart.
What was necessary was to create a public opinion in
Australia favourable to federation; but for many years the
fact that a proposal originally issued from Downing Street
was a reason why it should be regarded with suspicion.
Lord Grey had failed in his attempt to make possible
a federal legislature, but it was still possible to appoint a
Governor-General of Australia. The expanding interests
and increasing relations of the Australian Colonies would
necessitate some means of establishing a mutual under-
standing and concert between them; and it seemed fitting
that the officer administering the government of the oldest
and largest of these Colonies should be provided with a
general authority to superintend the initiation and foster
the development of such measures as they might deem
calculated to promote their common welfare. But to place
the Governor of any one of the Australian Colonies in
a position of pre-eminence over his colleagues was merely
to give occasion for that spirit of jealousy and rivalry
which so strongly characterized the relations of the different
Colonies; and the institution of a Governor-General was
only not productive of mischief because it remained a mere
title, barren of practical results. In any case, when re-
sponsible government was in 1858 set on foot, the rdle
of the Governor-General in the promotion of the federal
movement ceased to be of any possible importance; and,
with the retirement in 1861 of Sir William Denison, the
title was allowed to lapse.
After the failure of the federal clauses of the Australian
Governments Act of 1850, the Home Ministry became